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THE MOVEMENT OF LABOUR IN 1948 


Part I 
1. ‘THE BACKGROUND 


There has been much talk in the last three years of the ‘ distortion’ in 
the British economy and of the grave lack of balance between essential and 
inessential trades. Much of this talk has been of a very alarmist character, 
and the impression has consequently gained ground that the whole pattern 
of manpower distribution was wrong, and that very large movements of 
labour were required as between different sectors of the economy. Any study 
of the manpower problem must therefore begin with a brief assessment of 
the extent of maldistribution, so that the problem may be seen in its proper 
perspective. It must, however, be emphasised at the outset that manpower 
policy is only one possible means of achieving the desired end. ‘The objective 
is always a certain level of output in those industries considered essential, 
and, to the extent that this can be achieved by a rise in productivity, the 
movement of labour becomes less necessary. ‘The fact that there may exist 
alternative methods of achieving the same result must always be remembered 
in any discussion of manpower questions. 

There is little dispute over what has constituted an essential industry over 
the past three years. The balance of payments crisis and the need for maxi- 
mum production have given an obvious priority to export and import-saving 
industries, and to those basic trades which, if undermanned, might be the 
cause of widespread production bottlenecks. Judged by these criteria, how 
far is it true that the broad distribution of labour has in the past year or two 
been seriously out of balance? Table I shows the position at end—1948 as 
compared with pre-war; the end-1948 figures have been chosen for the 
convenience of showing the present situation, but they do in fact give a 
broadly accurate picture of the position as it has existed in the last two 
years, since no major relative movements have occurred in that time. 

These figures do not suggest any very disturbing maladjustment—in 
fact, with one exception, they are very much what one would have hoped for 
on the basis of the criteria suggested above. Exports roughly double their 
pre-war numbers, the basic industries are a little higher, manufacture for the 
home market and building about the same, distribution and consumers’ — 
services well down—this is certainly not an unhealthy pattern. The fact that 
distribution and consumers’ services, despite inflated demand, should have 
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TABLE I 
Comparison : December 1948 with mid-1939 


The numbers employed at the end of December 1948, in certain important sectors of 
industry, expressed as percentages of the numbers so employed at mid-1939 :— 


Manufacturing Industries... arc Sale ... 108 per cent 

Manufacture for Export* .... aaa on saa 205 20 

Public Service ... 500 a Bot Se Beet by ah 

Basic Industriest ne sae nae oP een) hy PP 

Building and Civil Engineering Shc ape wan LOF pe 

Distribution ... Rae ane ots Ee CB) 
Consumers’ Services— 


Hotels and Catering; entertainments and sport ... 101 rs 
Other services ans onic Bh. ae OL . 
(Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette, February, 1949). 
*This figure is not on the same level of accuracy as the others, and must be treated 
with a certain reserve. 
¢Includes coal, other mining, agriculture, fishing, transport and shipping, public 
utilities. 


lost not only relative to other groups but also absolutely as compared with 
pre-war—this is surely a considerable tribute to the success of planning. The 
exception, of course, to the otherwise favourable impression which these 
figures make is provided by the Public Service group. But the increase here 
reflects mainly the extension of social services of one kind and another,’ 
in other words a deliberate political decision; it is also likely to bea permanent 
increase, given current political trends, and for these reasons it is not con- 
sidered in this article. 

That the broad picture should be so favourable has, naturally, been due 
mainly to the fact that the great flood of released ex-Servicemen has flowed 
in the right directions. The increase in total civilian employment since the 
end of the war of over 2} million has been the net result of the run-down 
of the Forces and the withdrawal from the working population of large 
numbers of women who took up employment during the war. ‘This net 
movement into civilian employment, primarily consisting of demobilised 
men and women, has been so distributed as to give the favourable picture 
shown in ‘Table I. In the period mid—1945 to December 1948, both Basic 
Industries and Manufacturing Industries gained some } million workers, 
even though neither had lost numbers during the war; Building and Civil 
Engineering gained 600,000, which barely offset its war-time losses; Dis- 
tribution and Consumers’ Services between them gained 950,000, which 
was not nearly enough to offset a wartime loss of over 14 million. 

‘The same trend emerges from a study of the figures of juvenile recruit- 
ment. During 1945-8, of course, juveniles provided only a small trickle of 
entrants into industry as compared with the flood of ex-Servicemen, but 
from now on they will provide the major part of total annual recruitment into 
civilian employment. It is, therefore, important to see where the juvenile 
entrants are tending to go as compared with before the war. Unfortunately 


? Partly, of course, it reflects a transfer from private consumers’ services to public 
services. 
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TABLE II 
Juvenile New Entrants 


Numbers aged 14 and 15* entering each Industry Group as percentage 
of total new entrants :— 


Boys Girls 
1937-8 1946-7 1937-8 1946-7 
Agriculturet ... sits anc ls se 5 6 1 1 
Mining and Quarrying aa Rae 5 5 3 — — 
Building and Contracting and Electrical ; 

Wiring " des 5% ast Ree 6 te} 1 1 
Manufacturing Industries... oC “ae 41 50 Se 54 
Transport ae 5c ons oes oa 3 3 — 1 
Distributive Trades ... oe sis’ ane 32 17 27 29 
Nat. and Local Govt., Public Utilities, Prof. 

Services, Entertainment, Commerce and 

Finance... ... one a ASA es 5 6 4 9 
Hotels, Laundries, Personal Services ans 3 2 8 5 

100 100 100 100 
Total number of entrants (000s) - ee SUS 223 251 213) 


(Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette, November, 1947). 

*Entrants aged 14 and 15 constitute some 85 per cent of all juvenile entrants. 

{Not strictly comparable with other figures, since does not include farmers’ children 
who enter agriculture without becoming insurable. 


TaBLeE III 
Industrial Analysis of Juvenile New Entrants into Insuvable Employment 
(All figures to nearest 0U0). 


1937-8 1946-7 


Coal (boys) ah me $e nee a =i ere eee O00 6,000 
Building and Civil Engineering (boys)... = ee Bad --» 18,000 27,000 
Engineering (boys) 3: pea see Be Bon =a --. 28,000 31,000 
(girls) aes oe oa ae “Ge “iit Sic 7,000 8,000 

Vehicles and Aircraft (boys) ... oy es sais Son cee 4000 20,000 
(girls) 02. aii ie nee ch Soe 3,000 4,000 

Food Industries (girls) ... oat nt ane dec sot wees 29,000 10,000 
Cotton (boys) So ee Ae ee nae me ave S58 3,000 2,000 
(girls) 58 a8 uae te are za te ee 8,000 5,000 

Wool (boys) oe one Bee dor cs ig Bw 0 3,000 2,000 
(girls) bist sie a ae ae aoe ad ae 5,000 3,000 
Distributive Trades (boys) = ale sat ond eras ... 109,000 41,000 
(giris)- © 52% Mes om oe ane ... 87,000 72,000 

Total: boys Xe ae me ae ape es a0 ... 359,000 267,000 
girls ees ace sid eo ane wee Bae -.- 309,000 260,000 


Note.—This Table picks out, for purposes of comparison, one or two salient industries 
from a fuller table in the Ministry of Labour Gazette of Nov., 1947. _Where either boys or 
girls predominate among the new entrants, it gives only the predominant sex. 


the latest figures available are for 1946-7, but these are useful for showing 
the direction of flow during a period when the distortion in the distribution 
of manpower was supposed to be moving to its most extreme point. 
Again the picture is the same. The main change from before the war is 
precisely the one which the needs of the post-war situation demanded—a shift 
from Distribution and Consumer Services towards the manufacturing and 
engineering trades. There is no sign of that surge of recruits into inessential 
and luxury trades which many, under the influence of the “distorted economy 
talk, believed to be occurring on a large scale. All the changes from the pre- 
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war pattern were in the right direction, with the exception of three individual 
industries to be considered later. 

It was not, then, any complete bouleversement of the existing distribution 
of labour that was required during 1947-8. As between the main segments 
of the economy manpower was divided in a broadly satisfactory way, and 
there was no call for such vast movements of labour as had characterised 
mobilisation for war or the immediate post-war transitiomto a peace economy. 

The problem that emerged during the winter of 1946-7, and has been 
ever since the focus of all discussions of manpower policy, was on an 
altogether smaller scale—though none the less important for that. As demobi- 
lisation drew to a close, and the economy began to assume a more normal 
peacetime shape, it became clear that, within a generally healthy pattern of 
labour distribution, a small number of specific industries were acutely short 
of manpower—and these all industries vital, in one respect or another, to the 
balance of payments problem. The fuel crisis showed the catastrophic position 
in coal, and the increasing gravity during 1947 of the deficit in the foreign 
account turned attention to textiles, as the industry most obviously lagging 
behind its export potentialities, and agriculture, as the industry with most to 
contribute to import-saving. ‘There were, in addition, one or two other less 
important cases (pottery and some sections of the iron and steel trades) where 
more labour could make a striking and immediate contribution either to 
exports in particular or more generally to maximum industrial production. 

It was to the solution of this limited number of specific shortages, rather 
than to any large general movements between different sectors of the economy, 
that manpower policy had to be directed. A net gain on the part of this under- 
manned group of some 150-200,000 would virtually have solved the problem. 
Moreover, it was not necessary for this number of workers to be transferred 
from other occupations; quite apart from juvenile new entrants, it was still 
safe to expect a rise (as demobilisation continued) in the total numbers in 
civilian employment, so the problem was not entirely one of securing a painful 
and difficult movement of workers already employed : partly it was a matter 
of guiding the anticipated increase in the right directions. 

(A parenthesis is necessary here, since this point is sometimes over- 
stressed. It is often imagined that changes in the direction of juvenile new 
entry will be sufficient to solve most problems of labour movement under full 
employment. Obviously, in a normal year, when there is no increase in total 
civilian employment, one would expect juvenile recruitment just to balance 
wastage in each industry, if no substantial shifts in the distribution of labour 
were in progress. Certainly, if a very small shift in distribution was required 
changes in the direction of flow of juvenile entrants would be sufficient. But 
if a movement was required on the scale that has been necessary during 


1946-8, this would not be sufficient,t and a net movement of adult labour 
would be needed as well. 


1 Particularly as in most industries the productivi j i i 
ies ee Rabe cau fee ne productivity of juvenile new entrants is a good 
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To quote some examples, in 1946-7 juvenile entrants into cotton num- 
bered nearly 7,000. Admittedly this, as a proportion of total juvenile new 
entrants, was less than the total employed in cotton as a proportion of the 
total in civil employment, but even if the ratios had been the same the figure 
would only have been 8,000o—which might have been just enough to offset 
normal wastage without giving any net increase in numbers. But in fact the 
cotton industry needed a net gain of some 30-40,000 workers, and it is at once 
obvious that no conceivable rise in the flow of juvenile entrants could have 
provided this. Similarly in coal, where in 1947, out of a total gross recruit- 
ment of 94,000, juvenile entrants constituted only 14,000; again, no possible 
change in the direction of flow of juveniles in the coal-mining areas could 
have given the industry the net gain it required. 

If, therefore, total civilian employment is not rising, any considerable 
change in the pattern of labour distribution is bound to involve inter- 
industrial transfers on the part of adults. 

To the extent of any rise in total employment, this becomes less necessary. 
But even here it is a matter of degree. In 1947, when there was a very large 
rise in the civilian labour force, cotton would have made a net gain as a result 
of this increase of only 9,000 if it had taken its proportionate share of the total 
rise—a much smaller gain than was needed. Even if it had taken a share 
of the new recruits half as large again as its existing share of the total in civil 
employment, it would still have been far from its target increase, and some 
net movement of already-employed labour would have been required. How- 
ever, such an increase in total employment would obviously ease the problem, 
partly because a certain absolute gain would occur almost automatically in 
the undermanned trades in common with the rest of industry, and partly 
because new recruits to the civilian labour force are to some extent more 
mobile between occupations, and therefore easier to guide, than workers 
already in employment. For both reasons a substantial rise in civil employ- 
ment would reduce appreciably the movement of already-employed workers 
that would be needed.) 


2. PROGRESS IN 1947 


Such, then, was the extent of the problem. It was crystallised into actual 
target figures in the Economic Survey for 1947, which budgeted fora combined 
increase in coal, agriculture and textiles of 150,000 within a total rise in 
civilian employment of 278,000. But, even with the help of foreign workers 
results during the early part of the year were disappointing, and during the 
autumn the Government initiated a number of special measures; the Control 
of Engagement Order was introduced, housing policy was amended so as to 
give more effective priority to areas short of labour, and a determined 
campaign was launched to attract women back into the textile industry. 

These measures began to have some effect in the closing weeks of the 
year, but progress over the year as a whole was disturbingly slow. The 
numbers in civilian employment increased by 611,000 instead of the expected 
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278,000, yet despite this the three main undermanned industries (coal, 
agriculture and textiles) gained a mere 74,000 between them. This figure 
certainly does not reflect any relative shift towards these industries, and 
indeed only some striking gains by textiles during the last three months of the 
year, after the Control of Engagement Order had come into operation, enabled 
them even to maintain their relative position. 

It is true that even these exiguous absolute increases had a strikingly 
beneficial effect. In coal particularly, an increase of 28,000, combined with 
rising productivity and longer working hours, was sufficient to remove more 
or less completely what had been one of the most pervasive and constricting 
of industrial shortages. But no limited successes could disguise the fact that 
despite an enormous rise in total civilian employment the best efforts of the 
Government had signally failed to secure any relative movement in the 
direction of the undermanned industries. 


3. THE Task FOR 1948 


Owing to this comparative failure in 1947, the task for 1948 remained 
broadly the same. It was still true that coal, textiles and agriculture, given 
more labour, could make a greatly increased contribution to the problem of 
the foreign balance, and there still remained some serious labour shortages 
in certain sections of the iron and steel trades. But, although the absolute 
increases required in these industries were of the same order of magnitude 
as in 1947, the task of achieving them was bound to be harder, since the 
expected rise in the total industrial population was much smaller (only 
133,000) than in the previous year, and total civilian employment was actually 
expected to fall by a few thousands owing to an increase in unemployment. 
It followed that if some industries were to expand, others must contract by 
an equivalent amount, and a large transfer of labour between industries was 
required. As against this greater difficulty, the Government now had in the 
Control of Engagement Order a more powerful weapon than any it had had 
‘during the previous two years. 

Certainly the Economic Survey for 1948 could not be accused of undue 
pessimism or caution. Despite the failure of the previous year and the expected 
decline in civilian employment, the three chief undermanned industries 
were scheduled to gain nearly 200,000 workers between them. The equiva- 
lent projected losses were spread over a number of industries, the most 
important being building and civil engineering (164,000), food, drink and 
tobacco (23,000), distribution (21,000), and the public service (22,000). 

Now these were very ambitious targets. Some of the projected increases 
would have been formidable objectives in any normal year, let alone a year 
of full employment and acute housing shortage. Moreover, two of the most 
important projected decreases (building and the public service) were inevit- 
ably subject to variable political influences as well as strictly economic ones 
And, most difficult of all, the whole plan presupposed a deliberate creation of 
unemployment in the ‘ overmanned ’ industries, without which no transfer 
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on this scale would have been possible. In the light of these difficulties, it 
was arguable that the targets were quite unrealistic from the start, and indeed 
this was very soon admitted. It is therefore necessary, when measuring the 
actual achievements against the hopes and prognostications of the Survey, 


to remember that the initial targets were over-ambitious by any reasonable 
standards. 


4. ‘THE RESULTS IN 1948 
The actual results during 1948 have recently been published in the 


Economic Survey for 1949, and are now generally familiar. For convenience, 
some of the more important results are reproduced in Table 4. 


TABLE IV 


Distribution of manpower in selected industries at end—1948 as compared with end-1947 and 
“ Economic Survey ’ targets. (Figures in thousands) 


End-1947 End-1948 End-1948 Target Actual 


Target Actual gain or gain or 

loss loss 
Total industrial population coe OD LSS 19,320 19,501 +132 +313 
Coal Jae es me 5oe 758 790 766 +32 +8 
Transport and Shipping Se 5438 1,460 1,461 +22 +23 
Agriculture Se ne oueett055 1,110 1,091 +55 +36 
Building and Civil Engineering... 1,364 1,200 AU SEY/ —164 —7 
Textiles"... an nee a 652 760 690 +108 +38 
Clothing ... eth — aide 831 800 839 —31 +9 
Metals and Engineering Sony EWS 2,900 2,908 +24 +32 
Food, Drink and Tobacc Sse 623 600- 642 —23 +19 
Distribution gee = a ee tOk 2,320 2,406 —21 +55 
Consumers’ Services sie Sep PS PRY, 2123 2,110 +3 —10 
Total Employed i ... 18,888 18,870 19,153 —18 +265 


The first thing to notice is that the total number in civilian employment, 
instead of falling slightly, rose by over a quarter of a million, partly because 
unemployment did not in fact increase significantly, partly because married 
women returned to industry in greater numbers than had been expected. 
In so far as this increase in numbers was due to an actual increase in the 
working population, it was bound to ease the problem. Instead of being 
able to gain only at the expense of other industries, the undermanned sector 
would inevitably increase its numbers merely by taking its previous propor- 
tion of the new workers, and it would gain very considerably in absolute 
terms if only this proportion could be enlarged. This rise in the available 
labour force was without doubt a decisive factor in the improvement which 
took place in 1948—it is inconceivable that the undermanned industries 
should have made such signal advances if the problem had been wholly one 
of the transfer of already-employed workers from other occupations. 

Bearing this in mind, what is to be the verdict on the results of manpower 
policy during the year? Clearly the answer is that it was neither wholly 
successful nor wholly a failure. All the undermanned trades made important, 
and in one or two cases decisive, gains; yet none of the targets laid down 
at the beginning of the year were attained, 
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To take first the elements of success, the following absolute increases in 
manpower were recorded :—Textiles 38,000, coal 8,000, and agriculture 
36,00o—a combined gain of 82,000 as compared with 74,000 during 1947. 
Labour Exchanges placed 576,000 workers during the year in industries 
given the first preference under the Control of Engagement Order. These 
absolute increases made, in one or two cases, a quite decisive difference; 
agriculture has virtually ceased to be an undermanned industry, and the 
gain in textiles of 38,000, although less than hoped for, was sufficient to 
enable that industry to come very close to its export and production targets 
for the year. Coal was the main disappointment, and the only one in the 
undermanned group to compare unfavourably with the previous year; but 
there was in fact some doubt as to whether the whole planned increase, had it 
occurred, could have been usefully employed in the industry. 

But these absolute gains or losses, although highly relevant to an assess- 
ment of the effect on the economy of particular manpower changes, are 
obviously misleading when it comes to measuring the extent of redeployment 
and the success or otherwise of particular manpower policies. For that one 
must look at movements in the undermanned industries relative to movements 
in the rest of the economy. 

Fortunately, as soon as these relative shifts are taken into account, the 
results in 1948 appear in a much more favourable light. Taking first the 
three main undermanned industries (coal, textiles, agriculture), in 1947 
they made an absolute gain of 74,000 while total civilian employment rose 
by 611,000, #.e. they took a mere 12 per cent of the net increase in civil employ- 
ment ; in 1948, on the other hand, not only did they make a larger absolute 
gain (82,000), but they did so in a year when civil employment was rising far 
less than in 1947 (by 265,000 only), so that their share of the net increase in 
civil employment rose very sharply to 31 per cent. This was a striking im- 
provement over the previous year. 

But even this advance over 1947 might have not meant any relative gain 
by the undermanned sector. In fact, however, there was such a gain. Coal, 
textiles and agriculture together represented at the end of 1947 some 13 
per cent of the total in civilian employment, yet in 1948 they took 31 per cent 
of the net increase of civilian employment during the year—a clear relative 
shift in their direction. Looked at in another way, whereas civilian employ- 
ment rose by only 14 per cent, employment in these three industries rose by 
3 per cent—in textiles by 6 per cent (the largest increase in any industry), 
agriculture by 34 per cent, and only the laggard coal rose less than the 
national average at 1 per cent.! 

If we take the First Preference manufacturing industries, the results are 
even more impressive. These include the textile trades, some key sections 
of the iron and steel industry, pottery, and printing, but exclude the non- 
manufacturing industries of coal and agriculture. They are the industries 


1 These tage figures differ slightly from those given in the Mini 
Gazette of fans 1949, which only take the changes up to the end of Newsabel 16s 
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to which, within manufacturing as a whole, first preference is given under the 
Control of Engagement Order, and they constitute, in terms of labour force, 
some 20 per cent of manufacturing industries as a whole. During 1948 this 
group increased its manpower by 5.9 per cent, compared with 1.9 per cent 
in all other manufacturing industries. 

Such were the elements of success in 1948: not merely absolute gains 
for the undermanned trades, but also (in contrast to 1947) a significant 
though not enormous relative movement of manpower in their direction. 

The elements of failure have been much more widely noted, owing to the 
publicity which always attends the setting of target figures. Certainly very 
few of the targets were actually achieved, and in one or two cases the diver- 
gence between plan and performance was disagreeably large. Yet the labour 
forces required for coal, textiles and agriculture had been described in the 
Economic Survey for 1948 as ‘ targets in the full sense ’, whose attainment was 
‘among the first necessities in 1948’ if output and export targets were to be 
achieved. These were strong words, and in the light of them one would have 
thought that a failure to get even half-way towards the three ‘ targets in the 
full sense ’ (a combined gain of 82,000 instead of the target of nearly 200,000) 
must have had disastrous results. 

But in fact the results were not disastrous. For one thing, it is clear in the 
light of subsequent events that some of the most important targets were set 
unnecessarily high. In agriculture an actual increase of 36,000 (compared 
with a target of 55,000) was for all practical purposes sufficient, and this was 
admitted by the Minister of Labour in a recent debate when he said that 
‘apart from normal seasonal demands there was no real shortage of man- 
power last year in agriculture ’.t Similarly, it is certain that in coal the correct 
target would have been somewhere between the actual target and the actual 
result. Such cases of faulty target-sctting made the failure in 1948 look more 
serious than in fact it was. 

Moreover, as has been pointed out, several of the manpower targets were 
based on needlessly pessimistic estimates of the behaviour of productivity. 
The labour forces proposed for coal and textiles were thought to be the 
minimum necessary if those industries were to reach their production targets 
for the year. Fortunately, this proved to be an erroneous estimate. Coal 
failed to reach its manpower increase by 75 per cent and textiles by 60 per cent, 
yet both industries came witiiin a few per cent of their production targets. 
Of course this does not mean that those industries did not require more 
labour than they actually obtained; it does mean that to look merely at the 
manpower targets and results would be to gain a false impression of the 
gravity of the failure. ' 

There are other reasons for not attaching too great an importance to the 
detailed target figures. In the case of building and civil engineering, the 
biggest apparent ‘ miss ’ of all, there Was a deliberate change in housing policy 
(whether wise or not) during the spring, which at once made the Survey 

‘ Hansard, March 24th, 1949, Cols. 586-7. 
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target obsolete. Similarly, others of the projected decreases rested on the 
assuraption of a fall in civilian employment, and were bound to be falsified 
by a rise in total employment during the year of a quarter of a million. 

For these reasons, the elements of failure in 1948, as measured by the 
hopes of the Economic Survey, were not as serious as appears at first sight. 
A combination of unexpected gains in productivity with an element of 
alarmism in the original targets meant that the economic consequences of 
failure were much less grave than might have been feared, while the fact of 
policy changes during the year, added to the unforeseen increase in the total 
labour force, meant that the degree of failure was not nearly so great as the 
quotation of isolated target figures might suggest. 

By and large, then, 1948 was a year of considerable progress in the man- 
power field. A distinct relative shift of labour from the rest of the economy 
towards the undermanned sector showed that (in contrast to 1947) the 
Government’s manpower policy was having an appreciable effect; and this 
movement of labour, combined with productivity changes, meant that by the 
end of the year only textiles still needed a significant increase in its labour 
force, and redeployment was no longer required on any major scale. 

The second part of this article will analyse in greater detail the separate 
causes of the more favourable movement of labour in 1948. 


C. A. R. CrossLanpb. 


ERRATUM 


: On page 32 of the BULLETIN of February-March, 1949, in the article on 
Juvenile Labour Supply ’, it is stated that the legal minimum age for the employ- 
ment of juveniles is 12, In fact, since the raising of the school-leaving age to 


15, the minimum age has been 13, and will probably be 4 
leaving age is raised to 16. Poe eek ain aeethachame 


THE COST OF LIVING, 1938-1943 


The information contained in the latest National Income White Paper? 
and in some calculations published by Professor R. G. D. Allen? makes it 
possible to refine and extend previous estimates on the change in the cost of 
living since pre-war for different social strata. The second part of this paper 
examines the bias in the official cost-of-living index in the light of these 
estimates, and the third part contains a recalculation of the middle-class 
cost-of-living index for the post-war years. 


I. THe Cost oF Livinc OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL STRATA 


Professor Allen has published a series of index numbers showing the cost 
of buying the pre-war working-class purchases (as shown by the Ministry 
of Labour enquiry in 1937-8) in each year of this period. Full details of 
calculations are not given, but there is good reason to trust the reliability of 
estimates by Professor Allen.3 

The procedure that will be used to arrive at the rise in the overall middle- 
class cost of living is the same as that adopted for previous calculations,‘ the 
principle being that the national price indices implied or shown in the 
National Income White Papers must be the weighted average of working- 
class and middle-class price indices, if we use the colloquial definition of 
“middle class’ as covering all those other than working-class. The first 
step is to make the ‘ working-class’ and national price indices as nearly 
comparable as possible, which is done in the Appendix. 

Once we have roughly comparable price indices the ‘ middle-class ’ cost- 
of-living index for the war years can be obtained as a residual. The latest 


1 Cmd. 7649. ; 

2 Tondon and Cambridge Economic Service, Vol. XXVII, BuLLeETin I, p. 15. 

3 Professor Allen was a member of the Technical Committee advising the Minister of 
Labour on the construction of the new Interim Index of Retail Prices. It has already been 
shown that the construction of the new Index involved a very careful calculation of the 
increase in the working-class cost of living between 1937-8 and 1947. (BULLETIN, Vol. 10, 
p. 140 and p. 156, bottom. For the convenience of those who have the booklet ‘ Changes 
in the Cost of Living and the Distribution of Income since 1938 ’, the references there are 
pp. 19 and 35). If it is worth anything as a check, Professor Allen’s estimates correspond 
closely to some rough ones of my own (BULLETIN, Vol. 9, p. 248), and reach almost exactly 
the same total rise up to 1947 as I inferred the Ministry of Labour had estimated (BULLETIN, 
Vol. 10, loc. cit.). They also give monthly the same increase for each groupas the Ministry 
appear to have estimated. For June 1947, in fact, it is certain that the price relatives refer 
to the cost of working-class purchases. A note on page 32 of the L.C.E.S. Bulletin states, 
as is implied by Professor Allen’s text, that the price relatives for 1938 to 1947 were derived 
from calculations ‘ based on National Income White Papers’. They were not, however, 
based entirely on the White Pape-s. If they had been, the group price relatives would be 
national rather than working-class. A detailed working-class weighting system has been 
used (Allen Joc. cit. p. 15), and the price relatives do not quite correspond with those in the 
White Papers. The relatives for food implied by Cmd. 7099 and Cmd. 7371 for 1942, 1943 
and 1944 were 130, 131 and 136, for example, compared to relatives of 125 shown by Pro- 
fessor Allen for each year ; and the relatives implied by Cmd. 7099 for the average of 1946 
were 174 for footwear, 187 for men’s clothing, and 188 for women’s clothing, compared to 
171 shown by Professor Allen for the clothing group. Note also the discrepancies in drink 
and tobacco relatives shown in the appendix to this paper. So although White Paper 
relatives have been used, they must have been supplemented by other information, and 
since the weighting system is working-class, I conclude that Professor Allen’s index gives 
an accurate estimate of the working-class cost of living. 

4 BuLtetin, Vol. 10, p. 255. Booklet, p. 41. 
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National Income White Paper shows no change in the estimate of wages in 
1938. Hence the calculations of total working-class consumption previously 
made! can stand, and the small adjustments made to the estimates of 1938 
consumption can be treated as adjustments to middle-class consumption.? 
The division of national consumption in 1938 was therefore approximately 
£2,361 millions working-class and £1,950 millions middle-class. Using these 
as weights we obtain the middle-class cost-of-living indices shown in Table I. 
The caution made in previous papers about the diversity of the ‘middle 
class ’, as defined for this purpose, should be borne in mind. 


TaBLe I. Working-class and Middle-class Cost of Living (1938=100) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


National price index) 3102" 119) 913399) 143.9) 148 94525 1s0N e160 Bt 7 Tiss 
Middle-class cost of 


living aise oc. 2032120. 9-136" S146) S153] Ota eel ee tose oe 
Working-class cost of 
ivan ¢ Temas s+ LOZ. 119) 130% 140 9144) 1474, 149" USie eS 161k L7o% 


*From 1946 foreign travel prices are taken into account which raise the national price 
index by rather less than 1 point, and the middle-class cost of living by more than 1 point. 
+The adjusted index of Professor Allen’s should not be taken as accurate to half a unit, 
but if the correction for beer strength is made in half-units the possibility of cumulative 
error involved in rounding is reduced. 


This Table shows us how price movements were favouring the working- 
class relative to the rest of the community—what I shall call the ‘ pro- 
gressive ’ effect of price changes. It should be emphasised that we are dis- 
cussing here the effect of price movements only, not of all economic develop- 
ments. What is really of interest to the economist is the change in real 
incomes, which will be investigated in a further paper. Relative price 
movement is only one of the forces affecting relative real incomes.3 

We can measure the progressive effect of price movements from year to 
year by the following ratio :— 

Middle-class cost of living in year T = _ Working-class cost of living in year T 

Middle-class cost of living in year T—1 ~ Working-class cost of living in year T—1 

This ratio indicates the extent to which the working-class was sheltered 
from price increases—whether because of a socially discriminating price 
policy or not. A high ratio indicates a high ‘progressive’ effect, and vice 
versa.’ ‘The value of this ratio was as follows :— 

1938-9 1939-40 1940-1 1941-2 1942-3 1943-4 1944-5 1945-6* 1946-7 1947-8 
ALOl gs 1.00% 91.03. = (100,600 ool. O5cieed Obes cleon aae 
*Using middle-class index excluding foreign travel in 1946, for comparability with 1945. 


_ ?!BuLtetin, Vol. 10, p. 187. Booklet, p. 11. Wages are, of course, by far the most 
important determinant of working-class consumption. 

2 All expenditure on foreign travel is considered ‘ middle-class ’. 

* Income movements with a ‘redistributive’ effect may even imply to some extent price 
movements with the opposite effect, e.g., the fall in the relative share of salaries in the 
national income may involve a cheapening of services (which are more highly consumed by 
the middle classes) relative to goods. i 

“These calculations are on a 1938 base throughout. This means that they do not 
necessarily measure the cost of a given amount of satisfaction. Indications are that post- 
war Paasche indices would show a relatively higher increased cost of living for the workin 
class, and hence less total progressive effect. : 
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The main progressive effect clearly took place in two steps, 1940-1 
when price controls and subsidies were greatly extended, and 1944-5 when 
drink prices actually fell, while prices of luxury goods and services rose 
sharply (see Table VII). 1947-8, with its big increases in food and drink 
prices, compared to other goods, saw the first major step in the other direction. 
It is interesting to note that price movements had on balance a more pro- 
gressive effect under the Coalition Government than under the present 
administration,’ prices tending in fact to change to the advantage of the 
working-class under the Coalition Government and to the advantage of the 
rest of the population. after 1945.2 Anyone tempted to draw rather odd 
conclusions about the association between political shade of Government and 
progressive effect of price movements should bear in mind the warning that 
price changes are only part of the economic history of this period. Other 
relevant points are that such price changes were not always deliberate and 
that the lives of each Government were subject to very different economic 
forces. 

These calculations can be extended to sections of the middle classes by 
the same methods and subject to the same cautions as have been outlined in 
previous essays.3 Any corrections which are necessitated by new consumption 
estimates in the latest White Paper are made to ‘upper’ middle-class 
estimates.‘ First dividing the middle class into ‘ upper’ and ‘ lower’ accord- 
ing to whether incomes in 1938 were above or below £500, we have the 
results in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Cost-of-Living Indices for ‘ Upper’ and ‘ Lower’ Middle Class (1938=100) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


All middle class ey 103) 9120) 13695 146 elsse 157 164 (171%) 18 3ee1 94 
Upper middle class... 103 121 139 148 157 160 170 | 179* 193 203 
Lower middle class... 102 119 133 144 148 152 154 158 168 181 


*From 1946, foreign travel is included in these figures. 


Much the same development is evident as was shown by comparison be- 
tween working and middle classes. 1940-1 saw a substantial increase in upper 
middle-class living costs relative to lower middle, and a fortiori relative to 
working-class, followed by another fanning out of indices in 1942-3 and 
again in 1944-5, when the increased prices mainly affected the highest income 
groups, whose living costs have apparently increased at a fairly steady rate 
since 1941. 

Data from Tables I and II are given graphically in the diagram, which 
shows that price indices have notably accelerated their upward movement 


1 The total progressive ratio for 1940-5 was 1.05, and for 1945-8 it was 0.98, giving 
geometric mean annual ratios of 1.01 in the first period and 0.99 in the second. 

2 This tends to confirm previous surmises (BULLETIN, Vol. 10, p. 157. Booklet, p. 43). 

3 BULLETIN, Vol. 10, pp. 265 et seg. Booklet, pp. 51 et seq. . 

4In addition foreign travel spending is wholly allocated to the upper middle class for 
want of any information on its division. 
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DIAGRAM 
Cost-of-living Indices, 1938-48. (1938=100) 
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since 1946, the last 3 years having been responsible in fact for a large part of 
the increase since pre-war. The official cost-of-living index is also shown for 
comparison.! 

Indices are shown in Table III for the fairly homogeneous lower middle- 
class salaried stratum (whose expenditure is taken from the Massey budgets, 
and which is considered subject to national average price movements for 
individual commodities), and for all salaried staff, allowing for those below 
£250 per annum in 1938, considered subject to working-class living costs, 
and those above £500 per annum in 1938, considered subject to upper 
middle-class living costs. It is only towards the end of the period that these 
two indices diverge at all noticeably. 


TABLE III 


Cost-of-Living Indices for Salaried Lower Middle-class and all Salaried Employees 
(1938=100) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Salaried lower middle- 

class — ee OAee tS eo 145) BLAS 5 34555” 9159 70 eee 82 
mulysalaned stafigts.ce102 0 419 73133 19 1440 9149 6153511569 161) 172) 184 


II. Price MOvEMENTS AND INDEX DISTORTION 


We can now revise some previous estimates of the bias in the official cost- 
of-living index, when it is considered as a measure of the increase in the cost of 
living since 1938.2 In order to simplify subsequent analysis, the adjusted 
index of Professor Allen will be used, although it would make little difference 
to the conclusions if we used the unadjusted index. Table IV shows a com- 
parison between official and actual working-class cost-of-living indices 
together with an index of bias in the official index .3 


TABLE IV 
Official and Actual Working-class Cost-of-Living Indices (1938=100) 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947¢ 


Official working-class cost-of- 


living index ae LOU 17a 127 128 27 28h 30 S030 
Actual working-class cost-of- 
living index she .. 102 119 1303 140 1444 1474 149 1514 162}f 
Index of biast ie ee) 99 974 914 88 87 87 86 80 
*Mid-June. +tSame correction made for beer strength as for annual average of 1947. 
Official index 
Yaeteal tides. 


The increase in bias between 1941 and 1942 was so marked as to indicate 
clearly that this was the period when subsidies were directed specificaily to 


1 The values shown on the graph against the mark for each year are the annual averages, 
except that the 1947 value of the official working-class cost-of-living index is the mid-June 
one. 4 BuLLeETIN, Vol. 9, p. 248. : 

3 This is also an index of the error in the calculations of those who have used the official 
working-class cost-of-living index as if it measured the increase in the cost of living, e.g. 
Pigou, E. J., 1948, p. 204, and E. Victor Morgan, ‘ The Conquest of Unemployment ’, p. 4. 
Calculations of real wage changes between 1938 and 1945, on the basis of the old index should 
for example, be multiplied by 87/100 if they are to have any meaning at all. 
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the over-weighted items in the old cost-of-living index, and fiscal policy was 
framed with one eye on what were in fact errors in weights (when the index 
was used as an official measure of changes since pre-war, as was encour- 
aged by the use of September rst, 1939 as a base). Subsequent developments 
become clearer if we consider the ratio :— 

Actual Index in Year T _ Official Index in Year T 

Actual Index in Year T—1- ~ Official Index in year T—1 
This ratio shows the extent to which cost-of-living changes exceeded 
index changes, and its value was as follows :— 
1938-9 1939-40 1940-1 1941-2 1942-3 19434 1944-5 1945-6 1946-7 


1.01 1.00 1.01 1.06 1.04 : 1.01 1.00 1.02 1.07 


There was little fresh distortion in fact for some years after 1943—though 
the low ratios indicate not that the index was truly indicating the rise in 
living costs since pre-war, but merely that there was no additional distortion. 
1946 and 1947 saw fresh achievements in index stabilisation, however, the 
latter year being really remarkable in that a rise of over 10 points in the 
actual cost of living found no reflection at all in the official index, which was 
maintained quite steady, increasing the already substantial public suspicion 
of official statistics. Over this period the index ceased to bear even a slight 
relation to the actual cost of living and became a measure of administrative 
agility. Any upward movement merely represented a lapse of efficiency, 
and was rapidly reversed. 

We can now, with the aid of measures of price increases for all classes 
and the ratios of progressive effect and index distortion, get a rough picture 
of the social implication of price movements over this period. From 1938 
to 1940 all indices, including even the official cost-of-living index, moved up 
at about the same rate. In 1940-1 the effects of an economic policy designed 
to achieve a stabilisation of the cost of necessities became apparent, the actual 
cost-of-living indices fanning out. After 1941 the official cost-of-living index 
was still prevented from rising as rapidly as national prices, and was in fact 
actually forced downward. But this was not achieved so much by ‘ progres- 
sive’ price movements as by index manipulation. Thenceforward the work- 
ing-class index was much nearer to the national price index than to the official 
index. In 1943-5, however, index movements once more reflected changes in 
woring-class living costs, and in 1944-5 the second big progressive set of 
price changes occurred, which affected the top social stratum particularly. 
After 1945 index distortion grew on the one hand, while on the other hand 
prices were moving so as partly, but only partly, to reverse the previous 
progressive effect. 

It should not be assumed that index distortion was always conscious, any 
more than that the progressive price effect was entirely the result of deliberate 
policy. The aim of subsidy policy was primarily to restrain the wage-price 

1The geometric mean annual distortion ratio for successive Chancellors, indicating the 


extent to which additional subsidies were directed towards over-weighted items, were : 
Sir King8ley Wood, 1.04; Sir John Anderson, 1.00; Dr. Dalton, 1.04. 
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spiral, the progressive effect being largely a by-product. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it seems to have occurred to those in charge of economic policy that this 
restraint could be achieved by keeping the official cost-of-living index steady 
nearly as effectively as by spreading subsidies over all wage-goods. The 
regressive effect of price movements after the war resulted partly from the 
world sellers’ market for food, and partly from a budgetary policy designed 
inter alia to cover concessions in direct taxes and increased social security 
benefits by increasing indirect taxes (particularly on tobacco), which would 
restrict consumption. One must emphasise once more that this is not the 
whole economic story of this period, and that though it is useful for analytical 
purposes to study price movements in isolation from other economic changes, 
a misleading impression can be gained if the other factors involved are left 
out of account. 


III. THe Post-War Mippte-ciass Cost-or-Livinc INDEX 


We can also now revise the calculations which were the basis of the 
construction of the middle-class cost-of-living index. If we treat each 
approximate Laspeyre type price relative for commodity groups as the 
weighted average of working-class and middle-class relatives, and use the 
working-class relatives for each group already calculated,t we obtain as 
residuals the middle-class price relatives shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 
Working-class and Middle-class price relatives for 1947 (1938=100) 
Commodity group National Working-class Middle-class 
price relative price relative price relative 

Food ... a 5 me Ae 151 138 186 
Drink... ets ae, nes te 250 253 246 
Tobacco Die nas es ‘els 335 337 331 
Rent and rates pe 8 ao AGE iG 111 
Fuel and light wats ous as 150 £51 144 
Household durables ~ aie 220 206 234 
Other household canes ace Seis 156 156 156 
Clothing des we ape vibe 189 174 202 
Reading matter... as Sas 118 118 118 
Motoring and travel aa Spi 146 135 153 
Communications... ae re 134 134 134 
Entertainments Bap aoe tee 176 178 172 
Other services ae so sae 149 149 149 
Other goods .. bis Jo 221 185 231 
Income in kind of H. M. (Fee Bea 154 154 154 
Travel abroad deg said ie 260 — 260 

171 162 182 


It will be seen that the total indices reached this way differ slightly from 
those obtained from Professor Allen’s index, which were 1614 for the working- 
class and 183 for the middle-class. It is not possible, however, to split 
Professor Allen’s index into the necessary detail, and the above table will be 
used as the basis of the calculations that follow. 


1 BULLETIN, Vol. 10, p. 261. Booklet, p. 47. Where the national price relative is taken, 
an adjustment is made for new price relatives implied in Cmd. 7649. 
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Grouping into categories suitable for linking to the Retail Prices Index 
was done by the same methods as used for the previous calculations, and this 
gave price relatives for the Index groups. From these could be obtained 
estimated middle-class weights for the base date of the Index. 


Index Group Middle-class price relutive Middle-class 
for June 1947 (1938 =100) weights for Index 


I Food ee -_ e. 56 i, 186 183 

If Rent and rates sf ioe “a 110 61 
III Clothing and footwear an ae 202 138 
IV Fueland light ... =o an: oe 138 7A 
V Household durables... Ae ey 234 78 
VI Miscellaneous goods _.... siete ne 205 106 
VII Miscellaneous services “fee Bee 159 280 
VIII Drink and tobacco tas sae Sas 265 133 
Total Bra aap Se Boe 182 1000 


The total index differs by four points, as does the middle-class index in 
Table V, from that previously calculated. This is due partly to the fact that 
it is now possible to allow for foreign travel, but mainly to the revision on the 
approximate national Laspeyre price relative for focd, which meant a greater 
revision of the middle-class food price relative obtained as a residual (from 
168 to 186). This caused a corresponding increase in the weight given to 
food in the revised weighting system shewn on the second column. This 
system can be used to link the middle-class index to the new Retail Prices 
Index, to obtain an approximate measure of short-period current movements 
in the middle-class cost of living and doing this we obtain a revised series 
for the middle-class cost of living, as shown in Table VI, replacing the 
slightly lower series previously published in the BULLETIN.? 


TaBLe VI 
Middle-class Cost-of-Living (1938 =100) 
1947 1948 1949 
January aa Soe a _ 190 197 
February ae Poe an —_ 193 198 
March ... =e os oa —_ 193 198 
Aprilwwas ce Soc Riera — 195 198 
May ose aes ore Soe —_ 195 
qune™ s: ee sis So: 182 197 
Uotsa, ease SSC wee aes 183 195 
August sa se wise 183 196 
September Ses eon sue 184 196 
October mae ns Sah 185 197 
November sas ae ee 188 197 
December she ees ack 189 197 


The rise from mid-June 1947 to the average of 1948 obtained in this 
way 1s 7 per cent, compared to a rise of 6 per cent indicated by Table I. 
This difference seems to indicate that even within commodity groups working 


1 BULLETIN, Vol. 10, p. 264. Booklet, p. 50. 
Errors will, of course, occur in as far as the working-class price relative for each 
differs from the middle-class, whether because of wrong usterankt weighting or penuawt 
price movements affecting purchases by different strata to a different extent. 
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class prices may have been rising faster than middle-class, but it is within 
the bounds of statistical error, and too much should not be read into it. 
The middle-class index will not be corrected for this difference here, since the 
index at June 1947 may well have been a point or so too low, and we now 
obtain for the average of 1948 a relative of 195, compared to 194 obtained in 
Table I from the adjusted index of Professor Allen and the National Price 
Index.! 

We can also show the approximate middle-class cost of living for March 
1949, compared to 1938, by commodity groups :— 

Middle-class cost of living 


Index Group March 1949 (1938=100) 
I Food a4 Sis et aa tea Be ig 201 
II Rent Bs ae ae sue oes Bes sf 110 
III Clothing... aa one cx oan a ae 237 
IV Fuel ie mais ee eae sis nes aKe 154 
V_ Durables Jes fe me oF We: ott 255 
VI Other goods sisig te oe “a8 a oon 224 
VII Services ... eee 7 se nas ae skis 167 
VIII Drink and Tobacco ak ee be at Ras 294 
Total se ae ets 2 a rs 198 


If we could allow for the decline in quality compared to pre-war, we would 
probably find that for the whole of the middle-class the cost of living was 
in March, before the Budget, almost exactly twice pre-war. 


DupbLey SEERS. 


APPENDIX 
ADJUSTMENT OF INDICES FOR COMPARABILITY 


A major adjustment has to be made to Professor Allen’s series to make it 
comparable with the White Paper series. Beer prices are calculated for the 
Interim Index of Retail Prices in such a way as only to allow partly for 
reduced strength,? whereas for the National Income White Paper they are on 
a ‘ standard barrel’ basis, which allows fully for changes in strength. It can 
be presumed that Professor Allen’s series is calculated on the same basis as 
the Interim Index, for he links his series to that shown in the Interim Index, 
and he would not be likely to show without comment an Index not fully 
comparable throughout. In addition, his series for Drink and Tobacco is for 
the whole period less than the series given by applying the base-year weights 
of the Interim Index; to the price relatives implied by the fixed-price tables 
of the National Income White Papers.‘ 

1 This series is, therefore, not quite comparable to that shown in Table I. 
2 Vide Supplement No. 2 to the Industrial Relations Handbook, p. 26. 
3 Op. cit., p. 6 


4 All the relatives used in this paper are based on the latest available data—t.e. Cmd. 
7649 for 1948, 1947 and 1946, Cmd. 7371 for 1945 and 1944, and Cmd. 7099 for earlier years, 
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Working-class Drink and Tobacco Price Indices (1938 =100) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Professor Allen’s Series ... 107 141° 159 197 225. 236 234 241 274 
Series derived from National 
Income White Papers ... 108 142 165 207 236 249 242 255 288 


In order to put Professor Allen’s index on a comparable basis, therefore, 
with that taken from the National Income White Papers, the derived series 
will be substituted for his Drink and Tobacco series. Since the base-year 
weight for Drink and Tobacco is approximately one-eighth of the total 
weights,! the total Index must be adjusted by one-eighth of the difference 
between the two series above, 7.e. by 1 or 2 points, giving the working-class 
cost-of-living index shown in Table II. An index number for the whole 
index in 1948 must also be found. Professor Allen gives one of 161 for June 
1947.2 If we multiply this by 107.7, the average of the new Interim index 
for 1948, we obtain a value of 173, uncorrected for beer strength. Treating 
Drink and Tobacco similarly, it would seem that the average price relative 
for 1948 would be 309,3 compared to 331 obtained from the White Paper as 
indicated above. This suggests a correction of 2} points for beer strength, 
bringing the cost-of-living index for 1948 to 1754. 

Adjustments also have to be made to the price relatives implied in the 
National Income White Papers. These relatives are obtained by dividing 
current cost of current purchases (p,q,) by the 1938 cost of the same pur- 
chases (Pj93s4:), and are hence current-weighted or ‘ Paasche ’-type indices, 
whereas what we want for comparison with the 1938-weighted working-class 
cost-of-living indices are 1938-weighted or ‘ Laspeyre ’-type indices. The 
main step is to weight the “ Paasche ’ price series for sub-groups shown in the 
National Income White Papers by expenditure in 1938. The resultant 
indices for commodity groups will only be approximately what we want, 
since ‘ Laspeyre ’* series should be used for the sub-groups, but the error 
should be small. 

The food group must be given special treatment. The change in the 
pattern of consumer expenditure and in the pattern of prices mean that for 
the whole food group a Paasche Index might differ appreciably from the 
Laspeyre. The latest National Income White Paper gives sufficient informa- 
tion to allow the following Paasche-type price series to be calculated for each 
food sub-groups :— 


Ape Vol. 10, p. 148. Booklet, p. 27. 

. my own estimate for June 1947 of 1614 (1937-8 =100), vi 

140 ef seq. Booklet, pp. 19 et seq. 8 ee OSE koe WEP 

a a for June 1947, multiplied by 109.1, the Index group average for 1948 (June 1947 
4 Because within sub-groups the difference in price relatives for indivi iti 

will be small, the changes in relative purchases will be small, scat om Arlo voi rant 

auch baat: ae individual price relatives will be small. 

e ite Paper conspicuously refrains from showing price relati indivi 
food groups itself, and hence these series should be used eith gation’ “er etzcas toe 
indicate the right order of magnitude, as indicated by a comparison with relatives calculated 
on a different basis and shown in BULLETIN, Vol. 10, p. 260. Booklet, p. 46. 
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Food Price Series (1938=100) 


Sub-Group 1946 1947 1948 
Bread and cereals hae Ave Si ree Bae 165 176 180 
Meat and bacon ... 55h Sein “ke nt eC 123 132 133 
Fish see ase x aoe obs hee ek 129 133 138 
Oil and fats abe ace Ge Se etre ie 119 113 111 
Sugar products ... oe a ot sac ws 162 176 215 
Dairy products ... oe nae ane See 530 128 131 150 
Fruit eos Fe ae ane Ade Soe We 158 186 188 
Potatoes and vegetables... S58 Jee a4 460 160 186 197 
Beverages ont a Se the vas nae 139 148 155 
Other manufactured food ie ae ca soa 164 167 158 


If we weight these series by consumer expenditure in 1938 we have an 
approximation to a Laspeyre index for the total (since for food sub-groups 
Laspeyre and Paasche type indices should not differ greatly). These are 
compared below with the Paasche type indices calculated directly from the 
White Paper totals for food :— 

Index for total food expenditure (1938 =100) 


1946 1947 1948 
Paasche Index... wi ae ae Ee ah: 141.5 153.9 162.8 
Approximate Laspeyre Index ae ae Soe 140.7 Seyi USE T 


Lack of information prevents our making approximate estimates of 
Laspeyre indices for earlier years, for which we have only Paasche. We can, 
however, indicate the magnitude of the difference between the two types of 
indices. If we examine the food price relatives for 1946 in the table above, it 
is noticeable that there are really two classes of sub-groups, those which 
have increased in price by 50-70 per cent and the remainder which have 
increased less than 40 per cent, and if we exclude Beverages less than 30 
per cent. The first class consists of Bread and Cereals (which include cake 
and biscuits), Sugar Products, Fruit, Potatoes and Vegetables, and mis- 
cellaneous manufactured foods, and there is little reason to doubt that the 
same sub-groups would show substantially larger price rises for the war 
years too. Now the difference between Paasche and Laspeyre indices depends 
primarily on the proportionate weights attached to the groups whose prices 
have risen most rapidly, z.e. largely on the percentage of total food expenditure 
that is spent on this class of foodstuffs which have become relatively 
dear. Now this percentage can be calculated from the National Income 
White Papers.t It has been as follows :— 


From 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Cmd. 7099 43 A 48 48 49 48 47 47 49 —_ _ 
Cmd. 7371... 42 —_— _— —_— — —_— 45 47 48 55 — 
Cmd. 7649... 41 — == = = = = = 48 54 54 


* No division of food expenditure shown. 


If we look first at the figures for 1946, 1947 and 1948 taken from Cmd. 7649 
we can see that a sharp increase in the proportion of expenditure-on the class 
1 These figures refer, of course, only to household food expenditure. They would not show 


a greatly different story for total food expenditure, to which the conclusions refer. The 
changes from one White Paper to another are largely changes in the scope of the food sub- 


groups. 
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of relatively dearer foods occurred after 1946, paralleling the rise in the 
difference between Paasche and Laspeyre indices from nearly 1 point in 1946 
to 2.8 points in 1947 and 3.1 points in 1948, as shown above. It can also be 
seen that before 1946 the proportion of expenditure on foods whose price 
had increased most was at all times below the 1946 proportion.t This indi- 
cates that the difference between the Paasche and Laspeyre indices in the 
war years would also be below the estimated 1946 difference of 0.8 points.. 
This result is on other grounds not unacceptable. It was not until after the 
war ended that these relatively dearer foods became at all readily available. 
However, the rise in the proportion since 1938 indicates that the Paasche 
index would be slightly higher throughout, and the adjustment made has 
been to reduce the Paasche index by 0.5 points throughout to obtain approxi- 
mate Laspeyre index numbers. 


TaBLe VII 
Approximations to Laspeyre National Price Indices* (1938=100) 


National Income White Paper 


Group 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1946 1947 1948 

1 Food ... nan ex 2, 203" 119.6128 © $30""430 141 151 160 

2 Drink ... Aes ee .---104 136 160 202 225 245 250 289 

3 Tobacco ee. BR eaand 2 14601 G12 5202 235 257 335 390 

4 Rent and Rates waa .~ 106 4102 103° 303. 105 Hye Ree ae? 

5 Fuel and Light _ sex 200” 3227 237 612314 146 150 163 

6 Durable Household Goods ... 102 129 173 218 215 207 220 239 

7 Other Household Good 102 344-122" 127° 8 138 156 165 

8 Clothing ase as au 2OS oe ¥33., 365 199? tee 185 189 210 

9 Reading Matter as acy 200 9 (206 S21 ISS: . 217 115 i18 119 

10 Private Motoring... ong 2G? 226 837835 198 161 170 180 
11 Travel a8 a -. 100 108 114 114 114 116 128 133 
12 Communications a a2 (200 2227 9380 126129 163 134 135 
13 Entertainments =e seo 2OQ’ 245. 5426-136 “857 n76 “176 371 
14 Other Services eae meni lGe -33P "ids ial] It 142 149 153 
15 Other Goods ... aa a. OA PETS 1944) 3 1695973 202228 . 2352 
16 Income in kind of H.M. Forces 104 119 129 130 133 142 154 163 
19 Foreign Travel sue ee 252 260 260 


160 171¢ 184f 


* Data for 1939-43 from Cmd. 7099, for 1944-5 from Cmd. 7371, and for 1946-8 fro 
Cmd. 7649. Hence all the series may not be fully comparabl thro | 4 
t Includes foreign travel. ¥ Sean 


The approximation to Laspeyre-type indices so obtained are shown in 
Table VII. The series for groups 10, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 19 are pure Paasche 
relatives which, however, are treated, for lack of alternative, as Laspeyre 
relatives in these calculations. 


Total ass -- 102 119 133 143 148/152 156 


1 In 1942 the proportion was 48.6, compared to 49.3 in 1946. 
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